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Now that many 
have gone * Wet,” 
to know how 
the difference. 


parts of U.S.A. 
it will be interesting 
Americans will celebrate 





The latest African expedition will 
search for a mouse said to be smaller 
than a bee. It should go rather well 
in the walls of the modern flat. 





An essayist says that the average girl 
not so black as she is painted. And 
not quite so pink cither. 


t 





Kighty London police 
ten by last year. 
It was pointed out to | 
the owners that their | 
animals had no right to | 
Covernment rations. | 


1 
aogs 





Burglars who broke | 
into a painter's studio | 
took none of his_ pic- | 
tures. These slights, | 
however. are incidental | 
to an artist’s career. 





A musician declares | 
that he is inspired by a | 
Himalayan sage who is | 
a re-incarnation of Py- | 
THAGORAS. It is mod- 
of him to acknow- | 
ledge this assistance. 


est 





most of our ex-Cabinet Ministers ‘cou -— 
each name at least one. 





Postal authorities estimate that more 
than 70,000,000 telegram-forms 
wasted annually. Let 
ever that occasionally 


are 
us admit how- 
the horse wins. 





It has been noticed that in the eves 

of an owl at the Zoo visitors ean see the 

| reflection of their faces. Ladies can 

now avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to powder their noses. 


*Most 


negroes are very nervous,” 
says a writer. Even Kaffirs jumped 


the other day. 
a 


Some lares a photo- 


dee 


women,” 


VOL. CLZXKXIV. 


men were > bit- will keep their 


my Y . man e¢an’t 
on wny gre at | Wife. “ You anp | ARE COMIN’ TO THE CROSS-ROADS, ARNOLD; THAT ‘S nal fF sa ict 
i > < y « : ake Says <¢ P 

er ae ; 9? > | TWICE YOU VE BEEN OUT WITHOUT REMEMBERING TO BUY THE CANARY- snake On, : ell e 
politicians t to-day ¢ | seep.” sage. A pillion-ride 
asks a writer. We think |____ 


grapher, “have to be startled before 
their features become animated enough 
to make a successful picture.” This is 
known as taking a squeaking likeness. 





We read of a thirteen-vear-old schoo!- 
boy who has the gift of divining coins. 
Somebody's nephew, no doubt. 





A man was recently fined for waving 
an empty bottle while on a charabance. 
He let go in the middle of a wave. 





A writer declares that there is a need 
for promising young men in politics. 
And a still greater need for those who 


pre mises. 


serves a writer. Well, if you ask us, 


a lot of it exists on paper 





‘There is a spirit of kindly cama- 
raderie among actresses,” says a critic. 
They are always willing to take each 
other's parts. 





“A mosquito in flight makes an in- 
teresting study,” says a famous ento- 
mologist. We ourselves are more con- 
cerned with what it does when it sits 
down. 





Love is not dead while the golf- 
widow continues to ain sh up her hus- 
band’s trophie S. 





“Dark blue,” states a psychologist, 








~| “produces fear and ap- 
| prehension in some 
| people. ° Particularly if 
he polic eman is very 


uly fie ree and tall. 





Smith minor has been 
distinguishing himself 


again. He says that 
|evidence is taken in 
|camera because’ the 


camera cannot lie. 





‘The modern girl is 
not a spineless crea- 
| ture,” exclaims a critic. 
| When she’s in evening- 
| dress this is made very 
| clear. 





‘There is one type of 
| girl that a 





“Should M.P.’s address open-air or 
indoor meetings?” asks a writer. No. 





“Trish Sweep ticket-holders, whose 
horses didn’t win, are wishing them far 
enough,” states a report. Over the 
Styx perhaps. 





We sympathise with the tax-payer 
who has christened one of his rose- 
trees Relief,” because he does not 
expect it to be in the Budget. 





A banker is busily engaged in writ- 
ing a book of reminiscences about his 
customers. A volume of “short” 
stories we presume. 





“Civilisation de abe on heat r,” ob- 


on a bumpy road is 


worth trying, however. 


A large pair of heels is denounced as 
a sign of indolence. While a clean pair 
is of course a sign of unusual activity. 





A lady visitor to London who gave 
ten pounds to a man who told a 
pathetic story later discovered that 
he was a fraud. There was a catch 
in his voice. 








“Ts crime 
people incline 


hereditary? More and more 

to this view. One famous 
writer has defined a criminal as one ‘ who, in 
circumstances that will turn 
tage, cannot help himself.’ 


to his advan- 
*_ Daily Paper. 


Possibly a good criminal! 


but a poor 
burglar. 
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Notes of the Hour. 





JAPAN has finally resigned her seat on the League of 
Nations—the League of Nations having finally resigned her 
seat on Japan. 


But what I wanted to talk about was baths. 

“He could hardly speak with patience” (I am quoting 
from the Marquis of SaLisBuRy) “ of the provision that there 
must be a fixed bath in every house. He saw that in the 
debate on the Bill in the House of Commons an hon. 
Member actually committed himself to the observation 
that a fixed bath was the national standard of a civilised 
home. In his recollection there were no fixed baths, or 
hardly any, in the kind of houses in which their Lordships 
lived. There was one fixed bath, certainly not more than 
two, in Hatfield House when he first knew it. Were they 
to believe that Hatfield House was outside the national 
standard of a civilised home?” 

The answer to that is ‘ Yeah.” 


In other words, the fixed bath is a minimum national 
standard in the United States of America, but not here. 
And look at America now! 

O baths of history! The bath of ARcHm™EDEs! The bath 
of Poppa Sanina! The bath of AGAMEMNON! The bath 
of Mara. 


But ought we to be so insistent, we English, on the use 
of any kind of baths, whether portable or fixed ? 
I think I have pointed out before that the bath in Eng- 


land is probably a sign of degeneracy and soap a symbol of 


sin. Only a little while before the repeal of the Corn Laws 
did England take heartily to the tub. All our great battles 
by land and sea, all the growth of our Empire, all our 
charters of liberty so proudly won, belong to the centuries 
of hardihood and personal frowst. 


It does not seem to be clearly known whether any Eng- 
lishman had a bath between the period of the departure 
of the Romans and about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with the exception, of course, of those few who 
assumed the medizval order of knighthood. They had one 
bath each in their lives, but this ceremony may have been 
regarded as a kind of ordeal by water, and the sensations 


of a. would-be knight were perhaps as terrible as those of 


a tramp faced by his compulsory bath at the workhouse. 

You will find nothing to make you suppose that CHAUCER, 
SHAKESPEARE, Mitton, DrypEen or Jounson had ever 
heard of anyone having a bath. 

“Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, Sore Labour’s bath "— 

You may quote me that if you like, but it has nothing to 
do with Elizabethan housing. There was no Socialist Party 
in Tudor times. 


I ask for a proof that the Kings of England up to 1800 ever 
bathed, unless you count GrorcE IIIL.’s ceremonial dip in 
the sea narrated by THomas Harpy in The Trumpet Major. 

Kine JonHn may have bathed accidentally, as the son 
of Henry I., who went down with the White Ship; un- 





doubtedly did. So did the Duke of CLARENCE, fatally also, 
if merrily, in wine. 

Any superstitious belief that the great glories of England 
were won by clean men should be abandoned. There was 
no bathroom at Hampton Court when Henry VIII. took 
it over from Cardinal WoLsEy, and WREN created none 
for WILLIAM OF ORANGE and his Queen. 


Breau BRUMMELL, they say, made the domestic bath 
fashionable; the industrial revolution made it popular. 
Abate the smoke nuisance, abolish motor-cars, abandon 
the fixed bath standard, and we might go back to the grit 
and the glamour of the past. 


I find, on reconsidering what I have written, that my 
plan will put about three-hundred-and-fifty thousand soap- 
boilers, plumbers and loofah-gatherers out of work. So I 
generously take it all back again. 


And in passing [ am puzzled to know why the ordinary 
diner-out takes so little interest in the affairs of Eastern 
Europe. Turning to my next-door neighbour yesterday, I 
made a few light remarks about the proposed detachment 
of the provinces of Herzegovina and the former Kingdom of 
Montenegro from Yugo-Slavia and their incorporation, not 
to say absorption, in the pseudo-kingdom of Albania, but she 
fenced with the subject by saying that there was a very 
interesting discussion in The Countryman at the present time 
on “Why Dogs Like Motoring.” A few minutes later I 
asked my host whether he was prepared to let the German 
HITLER pierce the Polish Corridor by a little corridor or 
corridorlet running between Chojnice and Marienwerder. 
To my surprise he merely passed the port, stating casually 
as he did so that a hoopoe had been seen again in East 
Norfolk. Experiences of this kind make me almost despair 
of international politics. 


This paper, I notice, has been severely criticised for “the 
capitalising of complacency, ignorance and irresponsibility ” 
by Scrutiny, a clever quarterly review which should be 
far more widely read; though the criticism seems harsh 
considering how much pains our contributors take to be 
accurate about zoology, history, hats, politics and law. 

Copies of Scrutiny may be obtained at 10/8 a year, post 
free, from Dericuton, Bett & Co., Lrp., Trinity Street, 
Cambridge. 
any kind. It does not even contain a Children’s Page. 
Evoe. 





Jobs Which Sound Fun. 

“Captain M. G. Dalton, Ship’s Husband of the Newfoundland 
Railway, left by the s.s, Portia this morning for Burin, where he will 
supervise the work of entangling a piece of cable which has been 
fastened to the propellor of the s.s. Malakoff.” 

Newfoundland Paper. 





“Pore Crres DANGERS Factnc THE WorLD; 
Names 8 Carprnats.”—WN, Y. Paper. 
We can’t believe he meant to be so unkind. 





Persecution in England. 
“Sramp on KeEyYNEs.” 
Poster of Financial Paper. 


Scrutiny has no coupons or competitions of 
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| THE COURAGEOUS EXPLORER. 
| Str SAMUEL Hoare (advancing). “WHO SAID WHITE FLAG? IT’S A WHITE 
| (WITH A FEW SLIGHT ALTERATIONS) A VERY GOOD ONE TOO.” 
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Reporter. “ AND WHEN YOU SHOUTED 
Referee. “SOMEBODY SAID ‘ DRINK THIS!’ 


‘FouL’ WHAT HAPPENED ? 


” 








| holiday-makers off to the seaside or the 


First With the News. 
“Punch” Does It Again. 





ONCE more we are able to announce 
a sensational triumph over our journal- 
istic rivals. The Easter holiday begins 
on the fourteenth and ends on the 
eighteenth of the month, but by 
special arrangement we are publishing 
our reports of the week-end To-Day, 
a fortnight ahead of any other paper. 
Read Punch and keep ahead of The 
Times. 

Great Holiday Exodus. 
AMAZING SCENES AT WATERLOO. 
Sunny Skies Crowp CoastaL 

RESORTS, 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 
An unprecedented rush from the 
Metropolis marked the opening of the 
Easter holidays yesterday. From early 


; morning till late at night the great Lon- 


don termini were crowded with cager 





country for a well-earned rest. Six 
hundred special trains were run from 
Paddington, in addition to the ordinary 
service, and at Victoria forty excur- 
sions tried to leave simultaneously for 
Brighton. Officials of many years’ ex- 
perience said they had never seen any- 
thing like it. At Waterloo so heavy was 
the demand for rolling-stock that the 
old railway-carriage had to be taken 
from its stand and pressed into service : 
while at Liverpool Street two thousand 
additional porters were required to deal 
with the rush of questions. But in spite 
of these extra facilities every train was 
crowded, and in one compartment I 
saw no fewer than twenty-two people, 
nineteen of whom were reading Punch. 
The holiday exodus had begun. 
* * 


AT THE SEASIDE. 

The brilliant weather tempted many 
to the seaside, and happy crowds 
thronged the popular coastal resorts. 
Hotels and boarding-houses every- 


where were crammed. At Felixstowe 
four-and-six was asked for a bed in the 
coal-cellar (bath a shilling extra), while 
in Bognor local shops proved unequal 
to the needs of the lodgers and fresh 
supplies of Irish stew had to be rushed 
by aeroplane from London. Phenom- 
enal sales of the local rock are re- 
ported from Skegness and Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Girls in beach-pyjamas patrolled the 
front at Brighton, where 86,528 persons 
paid for admission to the Aquarium, 
and young men in college blazers added 
a touch of co'our to the scene. There 
was consternation among the sun- 
bathers on the beach, and those who 
had been hardy enough to enter the 


water fled in panic to their huts when | 
the dark fin of a shark was seen sailing | 


along close inshore. Coastguards at 
once put out in a boat and succeeded 
in securing an elderly man with a black 
imperial who had been thoughtlessly 
floating on his back and who subse- 
quently denied any intention of causing 
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a disturbance. He will appear before 
the magistrates on Wednesday. 
* % 
MisHap At MarGatre. 

An unfortunate accident marred the 
pleasure of holiday-makers at Margate 
on Saturday afternoon. Hundreds were 
waiting their turn for admission to the 
pier when a Mrs. Bartlett became 
wedged in the turnstile, and every 
effort to free her proved unavailing. 
Police and firemen were called, but 
half-an-hour’s work was necessary 
before the obstruction could be re- 
moved, suffering from slight shock. 
“Tt was a terrifying experience,” said 
Mrs. Bartlett when interviewed later 
in the linen-cupboard which she has 
booked until Tuesday. She intends to 
give up potatoes and try to settle down 
quietly somewhere in the country. 

-ainful scenes were also witnessed at 
an East Coast resort, where a tall fair- 
haired man tried to enter the water 
with his wife in defiance of the regula- 
tions and had to be forcibly ejected. 
And at Ilfracombe Charles Algernon 
Mattock, of 17, Albemarle Crescent, 
Streatham, a chartered accountant, cut 
his right foot on a sharp flint which 
had been overlooked by the Corpora- 
tion. But on the whole the week-end 
was happily free from serious marine 
accidents, ** 

* 

THE Lure OF THE OPEN Roap. 

For those Londoners who lacked 
either the opportunity or the inclina- 
tion to visit the seaside, inland beauty- 
spots proved a natural attraction in the 
wonderful spring weather. Over five 
thousand lunched at Newlands Corner, 
glorying in their escape from the 
crowded atmosphere of the suburbs, 
and more than twice that number took 
al-fresco teas on the Hog’s Back. At 
the latter place, in order to make room 
for late-comers, police were compelled 
to move on picnickers who seemed in- 
clined to linger after their meal was 
finished. Queues a mile long waited 
patiently for a glimpse of the famous 
Rufus Stone in the New Forest. Every- 
where one went one saw the same care- 
free spirit, the same determination to 
extract every ounce of enjoyment from 
the brief hours of leisure. It was an 
inspiring sight, this vision of a nation 
at play. 

Walking-tours seem more popular 
this year than ever before. Fourteen 
thousand more hikers passed through 
Bromley this week-end than during the 
corresponding period last year; and 
reports from Hammersmith, Brentford 
and other gateways of the Metropolis 
indicate that the increase in numbers 
is general. Some wore breeches, some 
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TAKING CUTTINGS. 
“WILL ALL THOSE LITTLE CUTLETS GROW UP, Dappy?” 








trousers, and some carried collapsible 
tents on their backs. One girl looked 
cool and attractive in purple shorts. 
All sang, whistled or shouted as they 
tramped the dusty highroads in search 
of freedom and adventure. 

Three young women were arrested 
near Colchester for sleeping in a pig- 
sty without permission. 

xo 
* 


A CountTER- INVASION. 

And while Londoners disported them- 
selves by the sea and in the country, 
thousands of happy folk from the 
provinces, their ruddy faces aglow 
with excitement, made merry in the 
deserted city. 78,000 visited the 
Tower, 42,295 spent a happy afternoon 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and 233,404 dispensed between them 


over seventeen hundredweight of buns 
(a record) to the elephants and bears at 
the Zoo. How these sturdy country- 
folk enjoy themselves when they come 
up to London! I spoke to one old 
fellow, obviously a Somerset farmer, in 
Trafalgar Square and asked him what 
he thought of the greatest city in the 
world. He said it was mortal quiet 
compared with a farmyard; but one 
could see, before he had uttered a word, 
that London had already woven its spell 
about his heart. 

Slowly the sun sank into the west, 
and the finest holiday since 1856 was 
at an end. I turned and walked briskly 
up the Strand. 


Of course, if Easter is wet, the whole 
thing will need drastic revision. 
H. F. E. 
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| “Now THAT YOU'RE WORKING A BLoomsBURY PITCH I SUGGEST THAT YOU SUBSTITUTE car/4k FOR salmon !” “a 
| = ser 
A Downland Ditty. a 
(To L. K. H.) of 
- 1 
Wauicu is the most delectable county, At every turn one is tempted to linger bed 
| Which is the source of the greatest pride, On England’s heroic or holy ground: i 
Which is the richest in nature’s bounty— Here are names that on Time’s forefinger | § ’ 
Hard it is to decide. Sparkle for ever renowned: | | Bu 

Some for Cornwall break their lances; Ethandun, where the three shires’ muster it: 
Many for Sussex run their tilts; Under great ALFRED o’erthrew the Dancs; ain 
Fresh from the downs, this scribe advances Bemerton, where the saintly lustre nal 
Boldly a plea in favour of Wilts. Shed by HERBERT undimmed remains. ft 
Townsmen proud of their Cockney cuteness Yet, of your varied gifts and graces ' . 
Think small beer of the downland folk, Filling the eye with sheer delight It 
Dub them Boeotians, lacking astuteness, Mostly I love the wide open spaces ; , 
Fun at their failings poke. With never a house in sight. Lo 

| Yet it was Wiltshire that bred or nourished Galloping grounds and training courses : in 
| Wits and critics—a gallant show; Where little is heard but the “ four-footed noise” | [ all 
3ECKFORD at Fonthill splendidly flourished, On the yielding turf of the beautiful horses t onl 
Hazuitr was happy at Winterslow. Ridden by slim lean Irish boys. |g | ve 

on 
| Dear is your Kennet to dry-fly anglers, So, refreshed by a holiday spent in | i the 
Dear are your barrows and monoliths Cloudless sunshine upon the downs — Eg ‘ 
To the patient pundits and disentanglers Doubly delightful to workers pent in | £ | Th 
Of fact from fables and myths; Noisy and populous towns— | ) | pre 
Amesbury’s ruins still are ringing Gratefully here to my hosts I render i thi 
With glamorous echoes of GUINEVERE, Thanks for helping to reawake | § jab 
Wilton inspired the nightingale singing Memories glad and fragrant and tender | i . 

Of Smpnty, most passionate sonneteer. Of Marlborough and of Savernake. Cia | 
| | 
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Balancing the Budget. 





1 rrust I am still taking the same size in hats. But to 
be called in as Financial Adviser to a Republic and to 
solve the problem of balancing a Budget in half-an-hour is 
good work, 

Unfortunately it is unpaid work, though presumably I 
shall have my reward. Either.in black enshrined in yellow, 
or yellow enshrouded in black, I shall go down to posterity. 

I was on deck looking at the harbour when Butterwick 
came off in the Bank launch (these Bank fellows do them- 
selves well in the tropics):. He was bristling with fountain- 
pens and had ink-stains on his fingers and helmet-brim, 
and seemed anxious. 


rubber concession since that trouble over the tract that 
three different parties paid for.” 

“How did you get over that?” I asked. 

“Oh, they fought it out in the High Court—till we closed 
the High Court.” 

‘What about,” I said, “wharfage dues ? Customs—even 
a tax on bicycles?” : 

“No,” insisted Butterwick firmly, “not bicycles. 
about on a push-bike myself. Wharfage dues are a wash- 
out. They’ve moved the wharf as a protest—towed it 
along the beach and anchored it on a private frontage.” 

“What,” I asked, “‘are import duties worth ?” 

“So far,” Butterwick answered, “impossible to say until 
the police get the Customs clerk. He’s in the bush some- 
where. We might start charging for the municipal tram. 


I get 





I had a good look at him 
and asked after the Bank. My 
account is not large, but in 
these small republics you never 
know. 

Butterwick reassured me. 

“Tt’s not that,old man. Fact 
is, I want your advice. You 
see, they ’ve made me Financial 
Secretary. They practically had 
to—we’ve got the only type- 
writer in the place. I’m at work 
on the Budget, and I thought 
you might help . 

One was only too pleased, 
certainly. 

The smoke-room steward 
brought some iced lager, and 

3utterwick began to erupt esti- 
mates from every pocket. 

“To begin with,” I said, “of 
course it doesn’t balance ?” 

“No,” replied Butterwick; 
“it never has. Up to the pre- 
sent the Bank has carried an | 
overdraft for the difference, but 
the Head Oifice has got tired | 
of that.” 

With the stern air of a des- 
potic Chancellor I prescribed | 
more taxation. 

“Can’t do it, old chap,” said 
Butterwick. “They won’t have 

















At present all voters get a life- 








privilege ticket.” 
Really there seemed no way 
out, but in a flash it came to me. 

“ Butterwick,” I said, ‘‘ [have 
it—a stamp issue!” 

He is quick in the uptake and 
saw itat once. ‘‘Stamps!” he 
repeated, and his face glowed. 

“A new issue. One cent to 
five dollars. That ought to do 
it,’ I explained; “a Com- 
memoration Set in two col- 
ours z 

“Commemoration of what ?” 
asked Butterwick. 

“Balancing the Budget,” I 
replied. “And as a matter of 
courtesy the head of the pre- 
sent Financial Adviser on the 
one-dollar specimen. Yellow- 
and-black, I think . . .” 

Butterwick has got to ask the 
Cabinet about that, but he says 
they ‘ll probably put it through 
out of sheer gratitude. 











Two Points of View. 
A Purely Gluttonous Poem. 








Tue gentle joys of Spring and 





it; they’ve told the Govern- 
ment so. <A deputation that 


“GIVE OVER STARING AT ME, CAN’T YER?” 


its delight 
Th’ enraptured poet turns 








called on the President said that if there was to be any 
nonsense of that sort they’d stop paying any at all.” 

“The alternative,” I stated, “is to reduce expenditure.” 
J think I summed up the situation rather adequately. 

“Oh, we have. Started at the top of the tree too. The 
Lord High Admiral has been granted a dried-fish monopoly 
in lieu of salary. We’ve stopped the President’s petrol 
allowance. He gets mileage now instead, and as the road 
only goes a mile each way along the beach he can’t run up 
very much. The Chancellor’s rather sick about it. He is 
on a percentage of the Budget surplus, and at the moment 
there’s a deficit of nine months’ revenue. 

‘It’s been a bad year. The prison’s a dreadful drag. 
They let °em get away with the blankets. Gaol became a 
profession for half the place. . They were making a good 
thing out of it, doing seven days and getting away with 
a blanket worth two dollars.” 

Exports?” I queried. 


‘Bananas. Can’t tax those. And we haven't leased a 


into a song; 
But to a man of my keen appetite 
His sentiments appear entirely wrong. 
The verdant green of lettuce has his praise 
In ode or ballad— 
It only speaks to me of mayonnaise 
Or chicken salad. 
The pearly pink of rhubarb to his eye 
Is lovely as a dream; 
I do not value it except in pie 
Or drenched with clotted cream. 
The new-fledged ducklings sailing on the pond 
To him are charming at that tender age; 
Though ’tis deplorable, I am not fond 
Of them till later on, well stuffed with sage. 
Each to his taste. The poet’s appetite 
May be assuaged by scents and flowers and 
trees; 
But I look forward to the first fair night 
Of new potatoes, lamb, mint-sauce and peas. 
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Misleading Cases. 





British Phosphates and Beef-extract Ltd. 
v. The United Alkali and Guano 
Simplex Association. 

Tris complicated action has now 
lasted thirteen days. Sir Ethelred Rutt, 
K.C., whose health has recently been 
causing general concern, made a start- 
ling attack upon the jury in his closing 
speech for the plaintiff to-day. 

He said: “May it please your Lord- 
ship, Members of the Jury, me learned 
friend has just completed an eloquent 
speech which continued for two days, 
and was at least one day too long. I 
must confess it wearied me 24 

Sir Humphrey Codd, K.C. (jumping 
up). Milord 

The Judge. Be seated, Sir Hum- 
phrey. Sir Ethelred no doubt refers to 
the theme and not to the manner of 
your remarks. 

Sir Ethelred. No, milord, 1 referred 
to the whole thing. But the passages 
which pained me most, Members of the 
Jury, were the sickly compliments he 
paid to you. At fairly reguiar intervals 
inhisdreary recitations from documents 
and law-reports he would break off to 
tell you that you were intelligent men 
and women and therefore you would 
think this; that you were men of the 
world and so would have noticed that; 
that you were reasonable, attentive, 
honourable and God knows what, and 
so would certainly conclude the other. 
Perhaps he thought the only way in 
which he could hope to keep you awake 
was to throw bouquets at your heads. 
What a pie-face! 

Sir Humphrey. 
protest 

The Judge. Calm yourself, Sir Hum- 
phrey. Counsel’s language is not per- 
haps “Parliamentary,” but it is not 
unusual in a Court of Law. I think that 
you yourself described his client as a 
blackmailer and forger. 








Xeally, milord, I do 





Sir Humphrey Codd became seated, 
muttering. 


Sir Ethelred (continuing). Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I do not propose 
to slobber insincerities at you, though 
I too in my time have had occasion to 
wheedle a jury and drag out the Vox 


Humana stop in a closing speech. Of 


all the over-rated contraptions in the 
British Constitution I rank highest— 


I mean lowest—the jury system. It 
may have been useful in the old days— 
and may be useful again—to protect 
the subject against a tyrannical Exe- 
cutive; and anyone who apprehends 
that he may receive injustice from a 
judge of the High Court sitting alone— 
a fantastic conception, milord—should 
be able to call for a jury to hear his 
cause. On some broad simple issues 
too—in libel actions, for example—a 
jury may help to keep the Courts in 
touch with modern opinion, though 
even there, as often as not, the verdict 
of twelve good men and true is stagger- 
ing and crazy. But in a case 

The Judge. Sir Ethelred, will there 
be any charge for your lecture on the 
jury system ? 

Sir Ethelred. No, milord. Milord, I 
was just coming to the present case. 
Look at it! It’s lasted a fortnight. The 
most complicated dispute in my experi- 
ence. The documents were a mile high 
when we began; and they now measure 
three, for the reports of the proceedings 
in this Court amount to two (to which 
the speeches of me learned friend, 
milord, have contributed about half-a- 
mile) 

Sir Humphrey. Milord 

Sir Ethelred. All about debentures 
and mergers and mortgages and sub- 
sidiary companies—twenty-five sub- 
sidiary companies on one side alone! 
Not to mention the expert evidence 
about the scientific stuff—all that 
fandango about the magnesium alka- 
loid and the patent vapour-feed. The 
chemists on the two sides flatly con- 
tradicted each other, and so did the 
accountants. I don’t believe there’s 
an accountant on either side who really 
knows what some of the figures mean: 
I don’t believe there’s a single person 
in this court 














The Judge. There is one person in 
this court, Sir Ethelred, who has a firm 
grasp of the whole case. 

Sir Ethelred. 1 beg your Lordship’s 
pardon. Certainly, milord. But, milord, 
with great respect, that rather bears 
out—ah—what I was saying—ah—for 
that one person, milord, as this is a jury 
case, will not have to answer the im- 
portant questions in the case. You, 
milord, have had the advantage atevery 
stage of this protracted bicker of seeing 
the shorthand reports of the previous 
day’s proceedings, with copies of the 
material documents, diagrams, maps, 
schedules, balance-sheets, accounts and 
so forth. So, milord, have me learned 
friend and myself, each of whom is 
attended by a small cloud of solicitors 
and junior counsel. We are all three 
possessed of exceptional intelligence 
and are equipped by long training and 


practice for the rapid understanding of 
complex figures and affairs; and if at 
any moment we are in doubt we can 
request each other or our advisers for 
information and assistance. Yet you 
will recall, milord, how often we have 
found ourselves—sometimes all three 
of us—in an incontestable fog about 
some vital point, exactly what a 
witness said or a correspondent wrote, 
the date of an interview, the amount 
of a cheque or bribe, the wording of 
a formula, the position of a building; 
and how many minutes we have spent 
each day upon excavating the forgotten 
facts from the desert of documents with 
which we are surrounded. And how, 
milord, can we expect these twelve 
poor mutts on the jury 

The Judge. What is a mutt? 

Sir Ethelred. Milord, a mutt 

The Judge. Sir Ethelred, no doubt 
you know best the lines of advocacy 
most likely to advance the interests of 
your clients; but is it quite wise to 
describe the jury as “mutts,” which, 
though I am not familiar with it, I 
judge instinctively to be a term of 
depreciation ? 

Sir Ethelred. Milord, “‘mutt” is a 
relative term. The Prime Minister, if 
he were requested to transpose a 
musical composition in A flat major 
into the key of E minor would readily 
confess himself a mutt in relation to 
that particular task. 

The Judge. Very well, Sir Ethelred. 
Proceed. 











Sir Ethelred (turning to the Jury). 
How, I say, can you poor mutts be ex- 
pected to get a grip of this colossal 
conundrum without the assistance of any 
documents at all ? No shorthand notes, 
no maps, no accounts, except now and 
then when his Lordship decides it is 
time you were given a bone to play 
with, and we let you have a hasty 
glance at a diagram that doesn’t 
matter. The whole thing’s fantastic! 
There you sit on your hard seats, with 
scarcely room to wriggle, wondering 
what it is all about. Decent fellows, I 
dare say, some of you, but with no 
particular intelligence or financial train- 
ing, and wildly divergent in character 
and opinion. And presently his Lord- 
ship will ask you to answer—and 
answer wnanimously—about seventeen 
extremely unanswerable questions : 
“Did the defendant knowingly make a 
false assertion?” and so forth. How 
the deuce do you know? You don’t 
even know when you’ve made a false 
assertion yourselves. And unanimous ! 
I look at you, twelve good men and 
true—or rather, ten good men and true 
and two women 
any simple subject about which the 
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twelve of you would be likely to agree 
unanimously if you were assembled 
together by chance in any place out- 
side this court. At a dinner-party, on 
a committee. The simplest questions 
of fact, morals, ethics, history, arith- 
metic—and youd be all over the shop. 
And yet when we shut you up in a cold 
room with nothing to eat you can arrive 
at unanimous decisions about ques- 
tions that baffle the wisest brains of 
the Bench and Bar. I find that highly 
suspicious. I don’t believe 

The Judge. Do the jury wish Sir 
Ethelred to continue ? 

The Foreman of the Jury. Yes, milord : 
we find the gentleman refreshing. 

The Judge. Then perhaps Sir Ethel- 
red will make a gradual approach to- 
wards the case which is before us? 

Sir Ethelred. No, milord, that is just 
the point. Members of the jury, for 
the reasons adumbrated I consider it 
quite idle to discuss this difficult case 
with you at all. Though I spoke with 
the tongues of men and of angels and 
for as long as me learned friend, it 
would still be a complete gamble which 
side you came down on. For all I know, 
the gentleman with the strongest per- 





sonality in that box may particularly 
dislike me or have a warm admiration 
for Sir Humphrey Codd. One of us two 
is right in this case and represents truth 
and honesty; the other does not; and 
all I propose to tell you is that I am the 
one who is right. But I will fortify that 
bald assertion with the reminder that 
I have at least, to your knowledge, told 
the truth about me learned friend, 
about the jury system and about your- 
selves. Which is more than Sir Hum- 
phrey can say. And I ask you to argue 
that if I am demonstrably truthful and 
right about so much I am probably 
truthful and right about the rest. Good 
afternoon. 


The find for the 
plaintiff. 

The Judge. But I haven’t summed 
up! This will take three days. 

The Foreman. Milord, it is not 
necessary. We are all sure Sir Ethelred 
is right. Milord, it is the wish of the 
jury to give three hearty cheers for Sir 
Ethelred Rutt! 

The Judge. Oh, very well. Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. This jury must 

» 


not serve again. 


Foreman. We 


Overlanders. 





Stitt walk in English ways 
Men who mid whirling fashion 
Retain their ardent passion 

For over-landing days; 
Who see beyond Fate’s fiat, 
Beyond the rush and riot, 
The camps of star-lit quiet, 

The wood-smoke’s kindly haze. 


Still stand the ancient spells; 
Still English night discovers 
A thousand wistful lovers 

Who drink from Memory’s wells, 
And in dear dreams returning 
Appease their ceaseless yearning 
For scent of myall burning 

And boom of cattle-bells. 


With these would I take hire; 
With these would I go roaming 
To where are nightly homing 

The moons of our desire; 

And there, with mingled forces, 
By well-grassed watercourses 
We'd hear our hobbled horses 

Feed, clinking, round the fire. 

W. H. O. 
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Against Humorous Writers. 





Dear Mr. Puncu,—I have come to 
| the conclusion that the Humorous 
| Writer is a superfluous monster, an 

unhappy freak. There is enough 
| humour about the place already with- 
_ out adding to the world’s stock by 
| making black marks on a bit of paper. 

Life is a funny business. The road winds 

uphill all the way, but it is covered, as 
| NIETZSCHE pointed out, with banana- 
| skins. To publish humour in a literary 
form is indeed to do mankind a dis- 
service, for it breeds in them a neglect 


| for the raw humour of life, and they 


| keep their laughter for Punch as they 


keep their piety for church. The 
humorous writer is an anti-social pest. 

His genesis was accidental. Humor- 
ous writing started in England in the 
ninth century A.D., and it started by 
mistake. What happened, if my 
memory serves me right, was this :— 

The King of Wessex, Hrogswith the 
Ineffectual (not to be confused with 
his son, Hrogswith the Good, or his 
uncle, Hrogswith the Filthy-Minded; 
not to be confused with anyone, in 
fact—it’s not fair on him)—well, the 
King of Wessex wanted an ode com- 
posed in honour of his wife, the beau- 
tiful Stoppa of Northamptonshire. A 
young poet called Hacklefroth (or, as 
we should say to-day, Hacklefroth) 
got the joband turned out five-hundred- 
and-four verses of very decent stuff 
indeed. Professor Wind of Cincinnati 
University says that verse 2 is much 
the best; but I can’t help feeling that 
is because he didn’t get any further 
than verse 2. All the verses look good 
to me. 

They all looked good to Hrogswith 
too. The thing was a best-seller for 
those days. The King ordered no 
fewer than eight copies to be made, and 
the Queen said she really must learn to 
read one of these days, if only she could 
find the time. 

Then a most unfortunate thing hap- 











pened. Two of the monks (their names 
were Hodda and Strange) who were at 
work on one of the copies made a mis- 
print. They were frivolous young 
fellows who ought never to have gone 
into the Church at all, and, instead: of 
getting another sheepskin and starting 
their copy again, they deliberately let 
the misprint stand. It was a particu- 
larly unfortunate one: in verse 89, 
line 3, Hodda had written down byn- 
gorlichthan (which means a_ wissel- 


throde) as byngorlochthan (which means 
| asney or flinge). The passage, you will 
scarcely need to be reminded, is one in 
which the poet is comparing the Queen’s 
nose to a number of beautiful things, 
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among them the dainty wissel-throde; 
the misprint—which made it appear as 
if the analogy drawn was with a sney 
or flinge—rendered the whole verse not 
only nonsensical but slightly obscene. 
One would have thought that only to 
people with very depraved minds, or 
to foreigners, could the consequences of 
this distortion appear laughable; but 
Hodda and Strange were so tickled by 
the humorous possibilities of their 
initial blunder that they began to 
misprint words deliberately. That is 
why one of the three extant copies of 
Hacklefroth’s ode amounts to nothing 
better than a lampoon, which as lése 
majesté reaches its culminating point 
in verse 492, where Stoppa is likened 
not to the moon sailing in the sky but 
to a young badger gorging itself on 
worts. 

The discovery of their elaborate and 
disgraceful joke provided one of the 
Court scandals of the day, and Hodda 
and Strange fled to East Anglia. They 
knew that it was unlikely that they 
would ever be asked to copy anything 
out again ; but the new vice had fast hold 
of them, and it was not long before they 


realised that it was in their power to 
satisfy unaided their insatiate craving 
for what a later age was to describe as 
literary compositions of a humorous 
nature. Soon they were hard at it, 
turning out Light Verse and Occasional 
Essays whenever they could get hold of 
a sheepskin. A new influence had been 
born in English literature; and you can 
judge what sort of an influence it was 
from the fact that Professor Wind calls 
Hodda ‘“‘an East Anglian Exta” and 
Strange ‘the Tom Hoop of the Middle 
Ages.” Humorous writing had set in. 
Yours faithfully, 
HIsTORICUS. 

[We partly agree. Nevertheless some- 
thing stronger than ourselves seems to call 
us. We must carry on.—Ep.| 








An Impending Apology. 
*“Srr JoHN Srmon TO SPEAK To-MORROW. 
CONFERENCE EXPECTED TO ADJOURN.” 
Sunday Paper. 





Pessimism Amongst the Philosophers. 

“Tt is contended by the Mechanists that 
Man is but a clog in the machine of the 
universe.” —Canadian Paper. 
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Miss Precious Again. 





At the Embankment Police Court 
irnest Swain, aged 21, of Lovers’ Walk 
Chambers, Shepherd Market, Mayfair, 
of no occupation and independent 
means, was charged with loitering 
under suspicious circumstances on the 
premises of The Times newspaper, 
Printing House Square. 


P.S. Watchful said that he was called 
to The Times Office shortly after 2 a.m. 
on the previous morning. The prisoner. 
when arrested, said it was all a mistake : 
but as he (witness) had heard that one 
before, he had no alternative but to 
take him to the station. 

Magistrate. Was he sober? 

Policeman. Quite. Merely excited 
about a crossword-puzzle and a lady. 

Magistrate. What became of the 
lady @ 

Policeman. We sent her home. She 
was very unhappy, but there was 
nothing for her to do as the prisoner 
refused to ring up anyone. 

John Smith, compositor, said that 
while he was at work at about two 
o’clock A.M. the prisoner, who was in 
evening dress, came up to him and 
asked where the crossword-puzzle page 
was set up. The witness, thinking it 
might be one of the staff, directed him 
to the room. 

Magistrate. Was he sober ? 

Witness. Yes, Sir. Absolutely. I 
thought he was one of the staff. 

Henry Hall, another compositor, said 
that at about two o’clock he was at 
work when the prisoner came up to him 
and asked to be allowed to glance 
at the key to yesterday’s crossword- 
puzzle. It was a matter of life or death, 
he said, and tried to give him a five- 
pound note. Realising that something 
very irregular was going on, he reported 
him to the foreman. 

The foreman said that his attention 
was called to the prisoner by the last 
witness. According to the prisoner's 
story there was a young lady in a cab 
outside who couldn’t sleep until she 
| knew what one of the words in yester- 
| day’s puzzle was, and the prisoner had 

promised to find out. The story might 

have been true, but it might not. Any- 

way, the prisoner had no right to be 

there, and one has to be careful these 
| days. So he thought it best to give him 
in charge. 

Asked to explain his strange conduct, 
the prisoner said that he was on his way 
from a dance, escorting one of his 
| partners to her home, when she said it 
was no use going to bed because she 
wouldn't sleep as she was being driven 
| crazy by a clue in yesterday’s Times’ 





crossword-puzzle. Not only couldn't 
she guess it, but no one had been able 
to help her. So, after trying in vain 
over the telephone, there was nothing 
for it but to go to The Times Office to 
find out, was there ? 

Magistrate. Of course there was! 
We can’t have people forcing their way 
into printing-offices like this. On a 
purely frivolous pretext too. 

Prisoner. But you haven’t seen Miss 
Precious, Sir. 

Magistrate. No, and I don’t 
crossword-puzzles. I’m too busy. 

Prisoner. If you could see this lady, 
Sir, and even more if you could hear 


do 











‘THE WORLD’S MOST PERSISTENT HIKERS (COM- 
PLETE WITH PACKS) DECIDE UPON A SUMMER 
TOUR, 








her, you would understand that there 
was nothing for me to do but to comply. 
But if I had to take things into my 
own hands, it was entirely The Times’ 
fault, because over the telephone they 
wouldn’t tell me anything. They said 
they couldn’t answer questions like 
that, but that if I waited a few hours 
till to-day’s paper was out I should 
know, and rang off. That’s all very 
well for The Times, but no use to any- 
one who wanted to please Miss Precious. 
So T had to go on with it. 

Magistrate. And do you know now 
what the word was? 

Prisoner. How could 1? I’ve been in 
a ceil ever since. 

Magistrate. How many letters was 
it ? 

Prisoner. Eight. 
Magistrate. What was the clue? 


Prisoner. ‘ Fairies’ headgear.” 

Magistrate. Do you know any of the 
letters ? 

Prisoner. Yes. 1 know them all— 
I’ve been worrying at it all night. 
P, blank, R, blank, W, blank, G blank. 

Magistrate. Eight letters? 

Prisoner. Yes. 

Magistrate. And the clue is * 
hats” ? 

Prisoner. No, * Fairies’ headgear.” 

Magistrate. Isn’t that the same | 
thing ? 

Clerk. Not in a Times’ erossword- 
puzzle. They’re very exact. 

Magistrate. Oh, you do them, do 
you? 

Clerk. Always. 

Magistrate. Have you done this ? 

Clerk. I did it yesterday morning. - 

Magistrate. Well, don’t tell us the 
answer yet. Eight letters. Did you get 
it at once? 

Clerk. No, it was rather stubborn. 

Magistrate. Is there any previous 
charge against the prisoner ? 

Officer. Yes, your worship. He was 
charged the other day at Chelsea for 
breaking a florist’s window in the small 
hours and removing a bunch of violets; 
but he was dismissed. 

Magistrate. Why did he do it? Was 
he drunk ? 

Officer. No, your worship; it was for 
a young lady. 

Magistrate. The same young lady ? 

Officer. Yes, your worship. 

Magistrate. She must be very at- 
tractive. 

Officer. Yes, your worship. 

Magistrate. This is certainly a very 
difficult puzzle. Ha! I’ve got it: “ Peri- 
wigs.” Peris are fairies, of course, and 
wigs are headgear. Very ingenious. 

Prisoner. “ Periwigs”! By George, 
that’s clever! Please let me tell Miss 
Precious. She’s just outside. 

Magistrate. Stay where you are. (T'o 
Officer) Bring that lady in. 

Miss Precious, on entering, bowed to 
the Bench and smiled at the prisoner. 

Magistrate. Miss Precious, will you 
kindly take this young man away? I 
can see that he ‘ll do nothing but break 
the law until you marry him. E. V. L. 


Fairies’ 








Without Comment. 

“Mr. G. Nicnorson (C., Morpeth) thought 
the Chancellor could not be aware of the 
extraordinary change of opinion that had 
swept over the intelligent and thinking 
section of the community, as well as over 
members of the House during the past few 





months.”—Parliameniary Report in Daily 
Paper. 
“Mr. W. ——, one of the proprictors of 


the nudist colony, told a reporter that .. . 
our membership is very select, and embraces 
people in all the walks of life.”—Scots Paper. 
We shall avoid the walks of life. 
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A Modern Anathema. 


{A woman witness admitted that she said 
to her husband, “ Don’t strike him; may he 
be run over by a car.” The judge remarked 
that “this was the modern form of cursing.” 

Daily Paper.| 

I WILL not curse you by the Bell, 

For that’s a stale outmoded spell; 

But rather by the eldritch moan 

Of the nostalgic saxophone. 

I will not curse you by the Book— 

To newer symbols I must look; 

So by the fetid Yellow Press 

I wish you all unwholesomeness. 

Nor will I by the Candle swear 

My hate of you, but by the glare 

Of all the blind electric eyes 

That hide from us the starlit skies. 

I will not call upon you vague 

And antique evils such as plague, 

Or love betrayed, or loss of gold— 

These things are hackneyed, worn 

and old. 

But may your radio become 

Insanely, obstinately dumb, 

Save for shrill howls and crackles 
hoarse 
And soulless stutterings of Morse. 
May your car’s radiator freeze, 
The plugs oil up, the pistons seize, 
Your central heating fail to flow, 
Your gaspipes leak, your fuses blow, 
Your telephone withhold its aid 
The night you need the fire-brigade ; 
And lastly, when you brave the air, 
Not death, but nausea, be your share! 


The ancient or the modern curse— 
Tell me, I pray you, which is worse ? 
JAN. 
The Budget Stakes. 


(By our Coarse Correspondent.) 











THE flat-racing season has begun 
once more, and that well-known bird, 
the common or garden racing tout, can 
be seen lurking in the hedgerows once 
more. 

This being so, perhaps it is time that 
I should say a few words on the form 
of the runners for the Budget Stakes. 
The prize for this race, as everyone 
knows, is a reduction in taxation for 
the following year. 

I find this a very difficult race to 
forecast, and as preparation is as yet 
unfinished these remarks may have to 
be amended near the day. Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, who will be judging on this 
occasion, will have as much difficulty 
as I shall in picking the winner. 

I shall first give a summary of the 
history of the more important ones, 
and make a tentative selection at the 
end. 


BEER is an old favourite and is 
always certain of receiving support 
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First Doctor (referring to millionaire patient). “ HE wilt RECOVER.” 


Second Ditto. “1 THINK So TOO. 
First Ditto. “No. 
RELATIVES.” 


WE HAVE GOT OVER THE WORST.” 
THE WORST IS YET TO COME. 


WE HAVE TO INFORM THE 








from the public. He is a class horse 
and should do well, but prefers the 
going mild. 

PICKLES, by AMERICA out of GLAss 
JAR, is a well-bred horse and should 
stay the distance. I am sure that he 
will go to the post fit and well and 
cannot be ignored. 

ENTERTAINMENTS is considered in 
some quarters and is receiving a large 
amount of publicity, but I do not think 
that he will be the danger. 

PETROL has the speed but may be 
left at the gate, and at the best of 
times is a slow starter. A large num- 
ber of people were impressed when 
they saw him at exercise the other 


day, and I remember how well he ran 
against Breer in the same race last 
year. He was then a couple of pints 
better, but Beer may be more seasoned 
this year. 

IncoME-Tax, by SNOWDEN out of 
MIND, being a mare, is fickle like all 
her sex, and has performed so un- 
favourably in the past that I am afraid 
that I must ignore her. It is a pity 
because I am sure that she would be a 
very popular win. 

My early selections are as follows :— 


BEER (nap). 
PETROL (e.W.). 
IncomE-Tax (Long Shot). 
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Lady Magnolia. 
“‘UNDIE’ PARADE.” 


Her Grace. 
WAY OF YOUR CAREER.” 


“WELL, AUNTIE DEAR, I MUST BE OFF. GOT A JOB THIS AFTERNOON—WALKING ON IN HARRIDGE’S 


“T’m SO SORRY, DARLING, I°’D HAVE LIKED YOU TO STAY, BUT YOU MUSTN'T LET ANYTHING STAND IN THE 














A Day in the Count-ry. 





“TT is just the day for a treat,” said 
Uncle Jim to little Tony; “let us go 
for a trip into the count-ry! The trees 
will be bursting into leaf and per-haps 
we shall see some birds’-nests. Won't 
that be jolly, my little man? Go and 
wash your face, and then we shall be 
ready.” 

“] an-tie-i-pa-ted your pro-pos-al, 
Uncle,” said-little Tony, “and I am 
ready to start im-med-iate-ly.” 

So Uncle Jim washed his own face, 
and then they set off together. They 
went to Pad-ding-ton Station, and 
before the train started Uncle Jim 
showed Tony the engine, which .was 
called “King George.” 

“Is it not a lovely engine?” said 
Uncle Jim. “It is an iron steed.” 

“Yes, it has a max-i-mum trac-tive 
power of 33,150 pounds,” said Tony. 
“But see, the guard is waving his 
green flag!” 

They were nearly left behind! 


At iast they reached their des-ti-na- 
tion, and soon they were walking hand- 
in-hand through leafy lanes and 
meadows. Uncle Jim showed Tony 
the hawthorn hedge, which he called 


“bread-and-cheese,” and he gave him 
a bit of it to eat. But it tasted very 
bitter, and Tony dis-posed of it in his 
hand-ker-chief when Uncle Jim was 
looking down a rabbit-hole. 

“Everything is so joyful in the 
spring-time,” said Uncle Jim. “Just 
listen to that bird! Do you know what 
it is called?” 

“T think it is a lark,” said Tony. 

“A sky-lark,” said Uncle Jim. “* What 
a lovely song it has!” 

“Why does it sing up there?” asked 
Tony. 

‘* Because it is so happy,” said Uncle 
Jim. 

“I think it would sing better on the 
ground,” said Tony; “it would not get 
so out of breath.” 

Then Uncle Jim said, “Oh! a but- 
ter-fly! I must catch it in my hat!” 
and he ran after it. 

Tony followed him, but he did not 
hurry, because it was only a cab-bage 
white. 


Uncle Jim chased the but-ter-fly 
until it flew right out of sight. 

“Never mind,” he called out, “‘there 
is such a fine cow in this field. Do come 
and look at her.” 

“Tt is a fine beast,” cried Tony. 
is a bull.” 


“Tt 





Uncle Jim was so surprised. He 
scratched his face and tore his jacket 
scrambling through the hedge; and 
then he twisted his ankle in the ditch. 

“What will Auntie say when she 
sees you?” said Tony. “You have left 
your hat in the field.” 

“Let it stay there,” said Uncle Jim. 
“T am hungry.” 

While they were eating their lunch 
Uncle Jim’s ankle grew bigger and 
bigger, and Tony said he must have 
strained a lig-a-ment. 


When they got home Auntie Jane 
said, “‘My good-ness!”’ 

“We have been for a tramp,” said 
Uncle Jim, “and I twisted my ankle.” 

“T thought the tramp had been for 
vou,” said Auntie Jane. “How did 
vou twist it?” 

“He chased a but-ter-fly,” said little 
Tony. “And then he saw a cow.” 

“A but-ter-fly indeed!” said Auntie 
Jane. “Pooh!” 

“Tt is his up-bring-ing,” said Tony. 
“He must have been in-hi-bit-ed in his 
child-hood.” 

“Next time you must not let him out 
of your sight,” said Auntie Jane. 

“But one must let him sub-lim-ate 
his e-mo-tions,” said Tony. ‘Uncles 





will be uncles, you know.” 
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ALL FOOLS’ DAY IN GERMANY. 


CuaNcELLor Hitter. “AS A RETALIATION FOR THE FALSE STATEMENT BY FOREIGNERS 
THAT WE HAVE BEEN PERSECUTING THE JEWS, I FORBID YOU TO ENTER THIS SHOP.” 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, March 27th.—Like Bottom’s 
lion among ladies, symmetallism among 
economists is a dreadful thing. It was 
Major NaraHan —it would be — who, 
a propos of the World Economie Con- 
ference, asked the FrnancraL SECRE- 
TARY OF THE Treasury if he were 
aware that the late Professor MaRsHALL 
had put forward a system of symmetal- 
lism. Yes, Mr. Hore-BELISHA was 
closely aware of all that the profes- 
sional economists had said about sym- 
metallism. ‘Most of them,” he added 
thoughtfully, “are dead.” 

So is CospprENn, but Mr. Hore- 
BELIsHA has not heard the last of him 
from Major NATHAN. 

The Indian White Paper debate was 
destined to lose much of its sting when 
it became known that the House would 
be voting not on the merits of the White 
Paper itself but on whether a Joint 
Select Committee should be appointed 
“to consider the future Government of 
India and in particular to examine and 
report upon the proposals in the said 
White Paper.” 

This left the House to discuss the 
White Paper proposals on a purely 
academic basis, since even Mr. Cr 
CHILL himself could scarcely 
oppose the Motion, however 
much of a Greek gift he 
might consider the Com- 
mittee to be. 

Sir SamvueL Hoare spoke 
for an hour and forty-four 
minutes with force and 
vigour. But as it takes the 
White Paper two - hundred - 
and-two Clauses and eight 
Appendices to explain the 
Government’s proposals, it 
would have taken the Min1s- 
TER the whole three days 
to deal with it in full detail. 

Sir SAMUEL’s gambit was 
a well-tried one. He was 
assailed by the British die- 
hards as a traitor and by the 
Indian diehards as a tyrant. 
He could not be both, so he 
hugged the comfortable con- 
clusion that he was probably 
doing the right thing. 

Ever since MACAULAY had 
prophesied that “by 1860 
there would not be a heathen 
left in India” they had led 
India along Western lines. 
They had ineurred a moral 
obligation to go on doing 
it quite as strong as any 
pledge. Sir SAMUEL went on 
to explain why, in the Gov- 
ernment’s view, the time to 


™ 
me 


take the most momentous step of all 
was now, among the reasons being 
that “political opinion in India was 








“BANG GOES SAXPENCE!” 
Or, ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Logan (Member for the Scotland Divi- 
sion of Liverpool.) 


almost unanimous in favour of a com- 
prehensive scheme.” Then he dealt 
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RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI: “VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 
THE WINTERTON MONGOOSE WORSTS THE WINSTON COBRA. 


with one or two of the outstanding 
problems—the Governor-General’s po- 
sition in the face of a hostile Govern- 
ment, the commercial safeguards, the 
police and so on—and concluded with 
an appeal to the House to set up the 
desired Committee. 

Mr. ATTLEE, in a bare fifty minutes, 
explained the Opposition’s view, which, 
put succinctly, is that India should get 
Dominion Home Rule at once and that 
the political prisoners in India should 
be released. 

Sir Hersert Samvet sprinkled the 
White Paper with Liberal lavender- 


water, pausing on the way to pour | 


a little boiling oil on Mr. CHURCHILL, 
applying to him WaLtTer BAGEHOT’S 
epigram on an older Parliamentarian: 
‘His chaff is excellent, but his wheat 
is poor stuff.” 

With Sir Herpert’s remarks cut 
down to a meagre half-hour it almost 
looked as if the speeches might run dry 
before the three days ran out; but Sir 
REGINALD CRADDOCK soon put another 
face on matters with an hour and ten 
minutes of heavy bombardment of the 
Government and all its Indian works. 

Miss Pickrorp discussed the pro- 
posed Provincial and Federal Fran- 
chises, and regretted that the Indian 
women had not been more liberally 
supplied with the vote. 

Mr. Haes spoke for half- 
an-hour, mostly about Mr. 
HALES. 

Other Members continued 
to discharge impersonal 
thunders, some like Mr. 
Motson and Mr. Law, up- 
holding the Government, 
and others, like Sir A. Knox, 
Mr. Capocan and _ Lord 
Wo.tmer, who was left in 
mid-air, so to speak, when 
the siren blew, being much 
more critical than kind. 

Tuesday, March 28th.— 
Mr. Loaan, a staunch wearer 
of the green (as becomes the 
Member for the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool), has 
discovered that the dear 
little shamrock of Ireland 
is now sixpence dearer than 
in the bad old days when 
“shamerogues,” unlike their 
native soil, were free. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ex- 
plained that shamrock was 
liable to duty both under 
the Import Duties Act and 
the Additional Import 
Duties Order. He would be 
glad to look into cases, if 
he could have particulars, 
where no duty had been 
charged. 
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While the Lords were putting the 
finishing-touches to the London Trans- 
port Bill, the Commons laboured anew 
with the Indian White Paper. 

Lord WoLMER resumed his speech 
on the Indian White Paper. The diffi- 
culty in delivering the second half of 
such an oration is the sure and certain 
knowledge that everybody has for- 
gotten what the first half was about. 
On the other hand, the speaker has the 
advantage that if on mature reflection 
he finds that he did not do adequate 
justice to his stock of adjectives on the 
first day, he can say it all over again. 
Lord WoLMER managed to resume his 
crescendo of attack pretty 
well where he left off, how- 
ever,and wound up hisspeech 


by twitting Mr. BaLpwin 
with being “‘a sentimental 


Liberal at heart” who really 
did believe that a nation 
could be regenerated by giv- 
ing it the vote. 

Sir Rospert HorRNE pre- 
sented himself to the House 
as the honest doubter full of 
respectful admiration for the 
Government’s courage, but 
still more replete with devas- 
tating apprehensions as_ to 
its intelligence. It seemed to 
him that safeguards which 
merely enabled the Viceroy 
to take matters out of the 
hands of a hostile Federal 
Government were rather 
illusory. The real safeguard 
was the British Army, and 
that would lose much of its 
effectiveness if the Governor- 
xeneral and the Provincial 
Governors did not also con- 
trol the police. It would be 
better to have no safeguards 
at all than to have safe- 
guards that did not save. He 
considered that the Princes 
also were very distrustful of the pro- 
posed Federal constitution. 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS was anxious to 
know how much real latitude the Joint 
Select Committee would have. 

Colone! GoopMAN said he had spent 
a considerable part of his life in India 
but did not presume to think that that 
gave him any right to know better 
than the people at home. It was all 


very well to talk about the spirit of 


partnership (of which those who would 
have to work the new Indian Constitu- 
tion seemed peculiarly devoid), but 
if the spirit were there there would be 
no need for safeguards, and if it would 
not be there the safeguards were merely 
an elaborate machinery for dissolving 
the partnership. 

Sir Joun Stmon spoke of India but 





Lord Wo.mer (to Mr. Batpwiy). 


seemed to have Geneva in the back of 
his mind. He even quoted the PRIME 
Minister's remark (a propos of Dis- 
armament) that it was a case of choos- 
ing between the risk and the “certainty 
of what was likely to occur.” He 
explained why the Sankey Commis- 
sion had not recommended Indian 
federation with its responsibility at the 
centre, but seemed more than a little 
relieved that in respect of that import- 
ant extension of his own recommenda- 
tions the House had referred the busi- 
ness to a Joint Select Committee. Sir 
JouN also explained why his Commis- 
sion as well as the White Paper pro- 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
“Yan! 


posed the handing over of the police 
to the Provincial Governments. The 
reason was that the Statutory Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference were for British 
India only, whereas only the accession 
of the Princes made the Federal scheme 
possible. 

The mention of Princes started 
Colonel WEpGwoop off with a bang. 
Mr. CHURCHILL may anathematise the 
White Paper for what it threatens to do 
to Imperial interests; Colonel Josu 
condemned it root and branch for what 
it threatens to do to the Indian workers 
and peasants. 

The Government’s scheme, he de- 
clared, would rob Parliament—their 
only friend—of power to protect the 
Indian masses and subject them toa 

‘Venetian oligarchy ” of feudal princes. 





ea 


SENTIMENTAL!” 


shopkeepers, Hindu politicians and 
Brahman reactionaries. 

Miss RATHBONE declared that the 
White Paper dealt inadequately for 
women—lIndia’s largest minority; and 
Sir J. Natt lamented its failure to 
preserve British trade relations with 
India. 

The fall of the curtain found the 
Government in the act of receiving a | 
handsome bouquet from the grateful | 
hands of Sir J. WARDLAW-MILNE. 

Wednesday, March 29th_—Resump- 
tion of the India debate found the 
House bathed in a slight air of tedium 
which neither the UNDER-SECRETARY’S 

modest hopes nor Mr. Cuur- 

CHILL’s vivid apprehensions 

could wholly dispel. 

The Government, said Mr. 
CHURCHILL, was in a dilem- 
ma. Either the safeguards 
were real, in which case 
Indian responsibility at the 
centre was a sham, or the 
responsibility was real, 
which case the 

; were a fraud. What India 
needed most was the protec- 
tion of Parliament for her 
} 100,000,000 children who 
were there because British 
rule had made it possible for 
i| them to exist. 

Earl WinTeRTON defended 
the White Paper with the 
same racy vigour that dis- 
tinguished him in the days 
when he was at the India 
=|! Office. How better defend 
it than by attacking the at- 
tacker? So it came about 
that Mr. Cuurcni.u divided 
the honours of debate with 
an opponent armed, by his 
own assault on the Indian 
Civil Service, with a formid- 
able cudgel. 

Mr. BaLpwin wound up 
the debate. The unchanging East, he 
said, was not the unchanging East to- 
day. All the education India had had 
in recent years came from the West. 
We had given it to them and we could 
not deny the fruits of it when India 
demanded them. The dangers and diffi- 
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in | 
safeguards | 


culties in India were great, but if they | 


did not take the step they were doing 
they would be infinitely greater 
infinitely heavier. 


to 43. 


Things Which Might Have Been Ex- 
pressed More Chivalrously. 
“Tue Hospitat BALL. 





and | 







The Motion was carried by 449 votes | 


The pink coats of the Hunts in the dis- 


trict, mingling with the many hired dresses 
of the ladies, made a charming picture.” 
Tunbridge Wells Paper. 
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THE DICKENSIAN SOCIETY REFUSES THE GIFT OF A STATUETTE OF LITTLE NELL BY A MODERN SCULPTOR. 
















WHEN Henry left his hat behind 


The night was full of rain, 


Henry’s Hat. 


And though no doubt it’s not the kind 


That one would mourn, if sane, 


Either for ornament or use, 
On such a night as that 


One could invent a fair excuse 


Even for Henry’s hat. 


Perhaps, as one would like to think, 


He had acquired a sort 


Of blandness from his meat and drink 


(I know he liked my port), 


Or left it, with a gentle throb 
Of pathos, as a gift, 


And passed, though cold about the nob, 


All glowing down the lift. 


That, and a pleasing thought it is, 
Would show a sterling heart; 


But my ideas of hats and his 
Are as the poles apart. 


He may have felt a sudden sting 


Of hate, a new distrust, 


That made him view the shapeles: thing 


With loathing and disgust. 


That would be natural, [ grant, 
Though still I fail to see 

Why he should think it well to plant 
The dismal wreck on me. 


Or are his moral fibres weak ? 
Did he propose to shed 

This dreary relic here, and sneak 
A hat of mine instead, 


And, when he set about his plan, 
Found, to his sore dismay, 

That I, albeit a simple man, 
Was not born yesterday. 


And, with his noble mind o’erthrown, 
Balked of his dark design, 

Forgot to cart away his own 
Instead of pinching mine ? 


I couldn’t say. I only know, 
A week has passed since then 
And he has not thought fit to show 
Up in the haunts of men. 


And I’d give something if I knew 
What he was getting at, 

And what the blazes I’m to do 
With Henry’s mangy hat. 


Duem-Dem. 
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Angels and Aces. 


(America Calling.) 





TuEse war-books you Limeys read 
have got me set for fair. Why can’t 
youse guys got a hold ona regular he- 
man battle-yarn the way we write 
them back home in the States? Be- 
lieve me, the sort of pen-wash that’s 
uncorked by you Britishers ain't going 
to get you no place. Just get a grip 
on this yarn of the U.S. cloud-busters 
and see if it don’t scare you any. 


Aces All! 
Another Jimmy Tremaine yarn, fel- 
low-buzzards |! Climb aboard | 
right now while Jimmy pulls | 
the chocks and zooms skywards | 
ina yarn that knocks the ceiling | 
loose with high-explosive thrills. 
Ride the skies with the lone eagle 
ace of Uncle Sam’s battle-flock, 
the falcon of the storm who 
roosted on the battle-clouds. 


Jimmy Tremaine slammed 
throttle and inched the stick 
forward to a mile long power 
drive. The old crate trem- 
bled like a hay basket as the 
bellowing motor roared out 
its challenge to the Kaiser’s 
storm-tossed eagles. Way out | 
over Hunland a formation of | 

} 


Fokker Tripes was sliding up | 
the sky to a rendezvous with | 
old man Sudden Death, who | 
perched on the lean black | 
flanks of Jimmy’s Vickers’ 
guns. Down, down went 
Jimmy’s ship in a wing twist- | 
ing he!l-drive, wires screaming | 
in concert with the howling | 
Hisso motor. Jimmy tripped | 
his triggers on the nearest 
Tripe anda whip-lash of tracer | 
stabbed the sky ahead of him. 
Round came the Kaiser’s war- |_____ 
hawks, Spandaus flaming, in a free-for- 
all race to Jimmy’s tail. Those boys 
were sure keen! Jimmy whipped to a 
tight Immelmannand zoomed the height 
of a fifty-storey block, grinning deris- 
ively. The Tripes turned and tried for 
height with laboring motors. The color 
of the Hun planes! The odor of burnt 
oil! Jimmy savored it with zest as he 
waited in the clouds to hand out a K.O. 
for the honor of Uncle Sam’s air fightors. 
The rearmost Tripe was not making 
the grade. It mushed through the air 
like it was solid, losing altitude a heap. 
Jimmy flung his ship to a wing-bender 
and let him have it plenty. The Hun 
ship flipped to a tailspin as the pilot 
slumped forward to his last dive, smoke 
streaming from the gas-tank. The next 





instant a livid streak of orange fire 
flashed downwards to a crack-up. But 
those Heine planes were not scared any. 
Back they came in a sky-shaking zoom, 
their Spandaus bucking a hail of lead 


through Jimmy’s tail-plane. “Guess 
this is where we snap out of it,” 


grinned Jimmy, whipping into a half- 
roll to a getaway. 

Even as he turned he glimpsed a lean 
vulpine face, contorted with hideous 
rage, which snarled at him from the 
cockpit of the leading triplane. The next 
minute he was slicing sky a mile away, 
leaving those Jerries puzzled plenty. 











“Do YoU THINK HE’LL BE GONE LONG?” 





field Jimmy cut the gun and mushed 


into a three-pointer. As he rolled to the 
tarmac a kiwi sergeant strolled out to 
meet him. 

“You Lootenant Tremaine?” 
nasalised, standing to the salute. 

“Sure thing, Serge.” 

“Well, then, big boy, you’re wanted 
at headquarters, and make it snappy.” 

“What is it, buddy—my promotion 
come through or sump’n?” 

“Not a chance, baby, not a chance. 
More likely you'll hear those jail-keys 
rattle.” 

‘*“How come, bo?” 

“Say, Lootenant, ain’t you heard 
there’s been an inspection to-day ?” 
vocalised the sergeant, clicking his heels 
to a final salute. ‘The Chief sure is sore 


he 


ack over the e Eagle’s flying- 
Back the Lone Eag ying 


that you weren’t on that parade this 
morning, an’ he’s raisin’ more howl ’n 
bunch of rusty hinges. Better snap to 
it, big boy, better snap to it.” 

“Aw, shucks!” thought Jimmy, 
perambulating to the Chief’s hang-out; 
“ain't these stinko-enlisted stiffs heard 
we got a war on?” 

There was a stern look on the major’s 
face as Jimmy stepped into the office. 
He spoke in the icily impersonal tones 
of the superior officer. 

“See here, buddy—what I say in this 
outfit goes, and I don’t mean maybe. 
You got eyes, ain’t you? How come 
you don’t read the parade notices 
then?” 
ary “Aw cut it out, Chief,” said 
Jimmy humbly. “You ain’t 
got no cause to baw] me out. 
I seen a bunch of Tripes in 
thesky’s morning just nacher- 
ally asking for trouble. Guess 
I sure had to go and give 
them the one-two.” 

The major hesitated, and 
then a grin lamped up his dial. 
“O.K. by me, Jimmy,” he 
said. “Don’t get sore. Now 
you're here you'd better wait 
and meet the new C.0O. I’m 
turning the outfit over toa 
Major Smith this morning.” 


“Know anything about 
him?” 

“Nope.” 

“Major Smith!” vocifer- 


ated an orderly, coming to the 
door of the shack. 

* Show him in, buddy, show 
him in.” 

A lean figure strode into the 
room—a figure in the uniform 
of amajorofthe U.S. Aviation 
Corps. But it was upon his 


rivetted. For a bare hour ago 
that very face had glared out 
at him in fiendish rage from 
the cockpit of a German 





triplane. 
“Put that officer under 

snarled the new major, pointing at 

Jimmy. ‘He is a German spy.” 


Another fine instalment of this grip- 


No? Per- 
H. W. M. 


ping yarn next week—— 
haps not. 





{OLLER ON ONLY A HANDFUL 
SPECTATORS.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
With a big crowd of course they have 
to use the heavy one. 


“ LIGHT oO} 





* Neither let us forget that it was a Sussex 


man who cast the first iron-moulded canon | 


made in England.”—Diocesan Paper. 
Probably a miner cannon. 





face that Jimmy’s eyes were | 


arrest!” 
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with a head of pure solid bone. 


| it occurs to us. 





At the Play. 


“Tris InconsTancy”’ (WYNDHAM’s). 
I Founp plenty that was diverting in 
this highly inconsequent play so long as 
the authors kept it upon the fantastic, 
not to say idiotic, plane. It was when 
Mr. Rotanp PERTWEE and Mr. Joun 
Hastincs TURNER seemed to be asking 
us to take their quite irrational and 
straw-stuffed puppet seriously, to sym- 
pathise, even to disapprove and to 
draw morals, that we were inclined to 
be restive. A curious error of perspec- 
tive in authors of experience and 
achievement. But let it not be sup- 
posed that they allowed themselves to 
be overwhelmed by the misgivings that 
must, I feel sure, have assailed them 
as to their offspring having taken a 
wrong turning. There was a pleasant 
irregular rattle of mirth-provoking 
lines to the very end, and there were 
four extremely competent players— 
Miss GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, Mr. Hucu 
WAKEFIELD, Mr. Lestie Banks and 
Mr. Nicer Bruce—to help maintain 
the illusion that all was tolerably well 
with the child; when it wasn't. 
Nicholas, a rich young idler, is much 
in love with his beautiful exasperating 
wife, Jill. whom he assumes to be the 
mistress of his friend, Freddie, a soft- 
fibred cadging little man full of babble 
about the public-school spirit 
andall that. Jill,resenting Nick's 
refusal to believe her (as it hap- 
pens) quite truthful denial, re- 
venges herself by flirting with 
Hugh, a duke’s son and soldier, 


Circumstances which we need 
not detail cause Jill to rush to 
the conclusion that Nick has not 
only seduced her late French 
maid, who had recently left “in 
trouble,” but has brought the 
young woman and her babe to 
the flat in order to punish and 
humiliate her (J7/l) for her sup- 
Not a very 
likely or cunning sort of revenge, 
However, the 
hard, bright, competent and un- 
necessarily pretty Nurse (Miss 
Eve TurRNER) whom Nick puts 
in charge of the young mother 
brings the estranged husband 
and wife together, not without 
first assuming Nick to be the 
father of the babe. The only 
assumptions in the key of the 
piece that remain to be made 
are that the nurse is the mistress 
of Nick—Hugh and Freddie 
oblige with this; and that the 
butler, Talbot, is living in sin 
with the cook,which is the contri- 


bution of Nick. None of all this incon- 
stancy is proved against anybody but 
the egregious Freddie, who, drinking 
steadily through the last Act, is en- 


a 








AAI 


A PHLEGMATIC PHILANDERER. 
Hugh Mr. Nicer Bruce. 
Jill Miss GERTRUDE LAWRENCE. 


abled to bear with a certain fortitude 
his confrontation with the deserted 
mother of his child and to summon up 
sufficient of the old public-school spirit 
to determine to do the right thing by 








A QUESTION OF PATERNITY. 
Miss Eve Turner. 
Mr. HuGH WAKEFIELD. 


Rose 
Freddie 


- the really very young? 


her—on money borrowed from Nick, 
so he imperturbably suggests. Haven't 
we had, by the way, of late a little too 
much of this rather cheap jeering at the 
public schools, or couldn’t it be left to 


There was little substance in the 
part of Nicholas to give Mr. Lestiz 
BANKS scope for much more than carry- 
ing on in his pleasant easy accomplished 
manner. And the author's Ji/l was 
hardly more than a sketch for a 
character without character. But it 
was delightful to watch Miss GERTRUDE 
LAWRENCE indulging the arts of man- 
baiting, purring and stretching like a 
spoilt kitten, hugging herself ecstatic- 
ally over some privately savoured joke, 
talking infuriating baby-talk at the 
crisis of a quarrel, and wearing her 
clothes (and her back) with an air. 

The two parts of Hugh and Freddie 
are developed with more circumstance. 
Hugh in particular, the sulky, humour- 
less, monosyllabic, ultra-masculine boor 
with his extraordinarily deliberate 
ritual of kissing, from which the victim 
flies shaken to the powder-puff and 
mirror, is an ingenious invention and 
gave Mr. NicEL Bruce the kind of 
part in which he delights. And 
Freddie, the shameless sponger, with 
his clichés and shibboleths and glorious 
British hypocrisy, was an excellent 
foil; and when he had said what 
his authors had provided for 
him had the opportunity of 





saying it all over again under the 


Mr. WAKEFIELD can always be 
relied upon to be very tactfully 
and amusingly tipsy. 

[It seemed to the nurse, of 
healthy farming stock, that 
people who had nothing to do 
and a flat such as that designed 
by the Contemporary Decoration 
Department of ForTNUM AND 
Mason to do it in, were posi- 


haved; and there may very well 
be something in that. z. 


“He Wanted ADVENTURE” 
(SAVILLE). 

And he certainly got it. 

The multitude who 

Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure, 

upon which this musical rein- 


thing greatly altered, beyond the 
addition of certain choruses and 
lyrics and the substitution, for 
Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY’s robust 
chivalry, of the sprightly puck- 
ishness of Mr. Boppy Howes. 
The fact that Mr. Hawtrey 


influence of Nick's whisky—and | 


tively bound to behave much as | 
these peculiar marionettes be- | 


Saw | 


carnation is based, will find no- | 


made the part appear so per- | 
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fectly his own is an indication of what 
credit is due to Mr. Howrs, whom 
I consider, having seen them both, it 
unaccountably fits like a glove. The 
only surprising thing is that Mr. 
HACKETT s fantasy has so long escaped 
musical adaptation, being based on a 
dream and therefore providing ampic 
cover for any sort of lyrical absurdity. 

Bobby Bramstone, who has stepped 
into Ambrose Applejohn’s jodhpurs, 
wanted adventure. It was his thirtieth 
birthday, and he was tired of having 
plenty of money, a family mansion 
with twenty bedrooms, an amiable aunt 
and doting cousin to look after him, 
and of slippers brought on the stroke 
of tenbyan attentive Jeeves. Ambition 
suddenly stirred within him to sell up 
the place and get out into a life whose 
claws, like those of all the ladies in the 
stalls, were a beefy scarlet. 

The reason for this may of course 
have been his association with Lustace 
Didcott, the local scoutmaster, a great 
thirster after abstract gore, but more 
likely it was just a reversion to type, 
for his own ancestor, old Brimstone, 
whose portrait dominated but failed 
to decorate his library, had been a 
celebrated pirate before building the 
family seat and settling down to a 
misty respectability on the Sussex 
marshes. 

Anyway, this respectability had 
grown too much for Bobby, and, 
song of Eustace Didcott’s having acted 
as an antiseptic on the bevy of Bright 
Young Germs who had driven from 
Town expecting a birthday blind, he 
was just saying as much to his cousin 
Peggy (who at the same time was prac- 
tically proposing to him, though he 
didn’t notice) when adventure sud- 
denly arrived. 

First, a visit from a swooning prima- 
donna actively pursued by a Bolshevik 
agent who bent pokers and was in 
other ways obtrusively Ogpu; next, a 
visit from another swooning lady (car 
broken down), accompanied by an 
Oriental husband whose azure turban 
proclaimed him ostentatiously an old 
Chess Blue. 

Alas! they were crooks. Disturbed 
while trying to undo a secret pancl, 
they got away. Bobby finished their 
work for them, discovered a Brimstone 
parchment relating to a treasure in 
the house, and then settled down with 
Peggy, on guard; and, going to sleep, 
dreamed a long piratical nightmare in 
which single-handed he cowed a muti- 
nous crew—which included his recent 
visitors—and made advances to the 
horde of female slaves (the (B.Y. G.’s 
of the First Act) who came trooping 
up the companionate ladder. How the 
skull and crossbones have got the 


London stage in thrall! I kept ex- 
pecting Mr. Ropey’s bowler hat to 
pop out behind the spinnaker.* 

In the last Act the crooks were 
collared by Didcott and his troop of 
glum chums, and Bobby, whose manners 
and vocabulary had suffered an em- 
barrassing hang-over from the Spanish 
Main, actually found, with the help 
of the parchment, a cupboardful of 
doubloons. A note from hisagent saying 
that he had mentioned treasure in his 
advertisement of the house, explained 
the crooks. And the curtain sank 
on Bobby's greatest adventure of all, 
which was falling in love with Peggy. 

The music is perfectly adequate 





HASEDEN, 
BRIMSTONE BOB THE BOLD 
BUCCANEER 
(alias Mr. Boppy Howes). 


without being memorable. The pirates 
were well provided with lusty choruses, 
and I think of all the numbers I liked 
best “ My Heart ’s to Let,” for it pro- 
vided Bobby and Peggy with a charm- 
ing little dance. The scout chorus 
needed cutting. 

Miss Jupy Gunn (Peggy), whom some 
will remember as the maid in Busi- 
ness with America, is a clever and 
attractive young actress, who may 
fairly be said to have arrived in this 
piece; there is a freshness and sincerity 
about her acting which may mature 
into something even better. As the 
foreign lady Miss Marte BurKE sang 
and swooned and stormed with great 
effect; and her voice was well matched 





* I fully realise it was probably a binnacle, 
so please don’t write about it. 


by that of Mr. RayMonp NEWELL, who 
makes up as a splendid villain and can 
act as well as he can sing. 

If you can imagine an Adolf Hitler 
who has come from Lancashire and 
suffered a slight concussion, you have 
Mr. Wyte Watson’s Didcott. - I liked 
his brand of humour. 

And as for Mr. Boppy Howes, he 
stood out not merely because his part 
was the biggest, but because he is a 
comedian with great adaptability and 
a streak of original pathos which at 
moments suggests CHAPLIN. 

The ten-second interchange of invec- 
tive between the rival gangstresses is 
in itself worth going to hear. There is 
an esthetic purity about it which is 
indescribably arresting. ERIc. 








Pleynte of Charladerye. 
A Song of the Pail and the Broom. 





In economic fetterye 

We polish the parquetterye 

And clean official panelrye 

With soaperye and flannelrye. 
When, free from scrubbing-brusherye, 
We meet the morning rusherye 

Of clerical black-coaterye, 

They pass us by with hauterye. 
They ply their daily crafterye 

Of compterye and drafterye: 

Our labour finds its marketrye 
A-kneeling on the parquetrye. 
They go by five-fifteenerye 

To semi-rustic scenerye, 

And their select suburberye 

Make bright with varied herberye. 


About the City’s centerye 

We live in tenementerye: 

Of horticulture’s mysterye 

We know but aspidisterye. 
They dine, with dainty serverye, 
On caviar and hors d’ceuverye, 
On alien charcuterye 

And rare exotic fruiterye. 


We seek, in some resorterye 
Of triperye and porterye, 
The dulcier desiperye 

Of bloaterye and kipperye. 


Their dames are dight in trickerye 
Of fashionable chicerye, 

Whilst we who scrub their oakerye 
Go humbly out in toquerye. 


They ’ve maids and 
Marcellerye, 

And we have sore patellerye— 

We are but poor et-ceterye 

A-polishing parquetterye. 


they ’ve 








“VISIT ANCIENT YORK WITH 
YEAR OLD MINISTER.” 
Travel Advt. in Canadian Paper. 
Appointed by Epwrn and still going 
strong. 
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A Leaf from my last Year’s 
Diary ; or, The Sensitive Plant. 


Nov. 2. Huggins reports acetylene- 
plant on last legs. Time, he says, we had 
“the electric” in. Lights have certainly 
been rather off and on lately, but here 
in country occasional flickers hardly 
matter. Anyway, can’t possibly afford 
new plant, either gas or electric, and 
nearest main miles away. Comfort to 
remember gardeners always alarmists, 
and a man who forgets to pick mush- 
rooms until withered sure to be wrong. 
Sara’s rheumatism troublesome. 

Nov. 5. At last contrived to get the 
Hayricks to dinner on 9th. Will Sir 
George let me in on his new flotation ? 
Have offered Cook a fiver if he does. 

Nov. 9. Have always said lighting 


Nov. 14. Lights died again last night 
while in bath. Misjudged position of 
face and forced big lump of soap in eye. 
Rang up both electric companies this 
morning and both hinted possible ex- 
tension of areas in near future. Hug- 
gins now says plant only good for 
six weeks. Charmed by his notion of 
“good.” Would greatly like to see him 
with eyeful of soap. 

Nov.15. Representatives of both com- 
panies arrived simultaneously in large 
ears. Insisted on interviewing them 
together, which much embarrassed Mr. 
Bodger of the Northshire but acted as 
tonic on Mr. Limpet of the Southshire. 
Both anxious to sell me two miles of 
cable. Told them wouldn’t pay for a 
yard of the wretched stuff. Neither 
would say anything about extension of 


Nov. 21. Announcement by North- 
shire Co. that their area is to come a 
mile further south. As this merely takes 
in a dense wood and a stretch of bog, 
neither belonging to me, it is of no prac- 
tical import, but would make map of 
hostilities look rather more exciting, 
had I ability to draw one. 

Nov. 22. R.I.P. . . . At eleven last 
night lights, which had been flickering 
insanely for some time, died peacefully, 
and somehow we all knew the end had 
come. Visited remains with Huggins 
this morning, and on behalf of family 
laid small wreath of deadly nightshade 
on defunct gasometer. Huggins 
strangely awed by carcase of constant 
companion of thirty years. 

Nov. 23. What to do for best ? Can't 
possibly afford new plant, whether 
acetylene or electric. Candles? Is 





plants expensive, but 
never guessed what it 
might really cost. To- 
night began beautifully : 
both Hayricks much less 
boring than usual, Cook 
well below handicap on 
each course, when with- | il} 


out second’s warning 
dining-room plunged in 
darkness. Odd goggling | 
noise which punctuated 
resulting chaos fully ex- +i 
plained on arrival of 
candles. That ass Saun- 
ders, always nervy girl, 
had spilt dish of aspara 

gus over Sir George’s 
head. Looked like Primi- 





which wrecked flotation 
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harsh? Sara’s rheuma- 
Pe. tism so much worse that 
tz! —.) | have wired asking Lynt- 


Forcepp to come down 


uw . 

‘.> | and examine her. 
UN 6) Nov. 24. Manager 
[S Southshire writes v. 
————— 


happy to say new area 
decided on by his Board 





to include Marshwal- 
lops. V. happy to say 
only small nominal 


charge will be made for 
special excavations in- 


volved. 
Nov. 25. Manager 
Northshire writes v. 


happy to say ditto. 





tive’s conception of | Nov. 26. V. happy to 
Ceres, and unfortun- | reply both managers 
atelv ae sense of hum Insurance Representative (brightly). “‘Now OUR COMPANY ALLOWS You rh t as ‘ 1 t 1 é 
Suny BO Seem Am | TO HAVE ANY OR EVERY ONE OF THE ILLNESSES I’vE READ. IN mat V. SOry, OUL Dy 
our. Saw me smile, FACT WITH ANY ORDINARY ILLNESS OUR FIRM WILL COVER YOU.” order of Sir Horace 


Lynt-Forcepp am sell- 





irrevocably. Not even my Napoleon 
could Jaunch it again. 

Nov. 10. Stormy interview with 
Huggins; told him straight incompetent 
old donkey. Defiant. Made me inspect 
plant, which hate doing as do not un- 
derstand. Horribly afraid he’s right, 
and gas thing really worn out. Sara 
says v. shabby trick after we’ve relied 
on it for thirty years, in fact ever since 
we came to Marshwallops. Huggins 
says with nursing will go on two 
months. Sara’s rheumatism bad again. 

Nov. 11. Gone into question of com- 
pany electricity, and find this house in 
v. curious position. Area of Northshire 
Company ends two miles above, while 
area of Southshire ditto ends same 


No-Man’s Land with poles v. much 
apart. Both Companies prepared to 
run special cables at my expense, which 
seems nice of them, but would cost as 
much as new plant. V. v. perplexing. 





distance below; so we are in middle of 


Nov. 17. Any humour latent in situ- 
ation now evaporated for good. Lights 
died again, this time when had just 
forced old Gall-Umbrage into nasty 
corner on question of Disarmament. 
Two hours’ argument wasted, and was 
too exhausted to start again. 

Nov. 18. Manager of the Southshire 
rang up. Very friendly chat, ranging 
from dry-fly to Jehol, but omitting to 
touch on electric-lighting. Had nerve 
to ask if I played golf. 

Nov. 19. Manager of Northshire rang 
up. Equally uninterested in lighting, 
but fascinating conversationalist. His 
snipe are apparently very killable just 
now. 

Nov. 20. Triangle drama _ between 
the two companies and our plant 
getting hourly more tense. Huggins 
reports plant unquestionably approach- 
ing death-struggle, while both managers 
rang up to-day and actually mentioned 
electricity. But still v. coy. 


ing Marshwallops immediately, as soil 
sworn ally of my wife’s rheumatism. 
Offered them both first 
acetylene-lighting plant of antiquarian 
interest at small nominal charge, and 


added courteous postscripts: ‘* How is 


golf?” * How are snipe ?” Eric. 








“ All the World’s a Stage...” 





As far as our part of the world is con- 
cerned it would seem that SHAKE- 
SPEARE was right: for down the coast, 
from St. Mungo’s to Pitmunk, the 
Drama thrives as it never did before. 

First nights dot the calendar at this 
season of the year, and, though gales 
may shriek round the village hall and 
the rain’s tattoo compete unfairly with 
the voice of Thespis, an enthusiastic 
audience greets each fresh effort. 

Last night we in Pitmunk presented 
a gay farce which had also been done 
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at the Aldwych, London. Produced by 
Mr. McFee, our local chemist, the 


Mr. Tom Watts; but the whole- 
hearted stamp of umbrellas which 
grected the fall of the curtain testified 
to complete satisfaction with the 
change. Indeed it is not unusual to 
have those in our audiences who have 
seen the London version prefer our 
productions for their simple heartiness 
and the vigour imparted to them by a 
touch of the Doric. 

Recently our keenest rivals, the 
Pitmunk Players, produced a transla- 
tion of a French comedy which had 
been so thoroughly naturalised by the 
Minister's wife as to render the plot 
strictly neutral, so that in the spring a 
modern play is being risked by the 
more daring members of the company. 
There has been much stir in the dove- 
cotes at the rumour ofa bedroom scene, 
but a recent whisper hints at a book- 
case-bed, which is only permitted to 
collapse into its secondary function 
on an empty stage—a telling piece of 
production. 

Strangers to our part of the world 
unaware of the hold which the Drama 
has taken upon us may be struck by 
the sight of people stalking the high- 
ways with a set look and muttering 
lips. 

Mounting a hillock on the links one 
is not infrequently greeted by a low 
passionate cry from behind a whin- 
bush, “Honour above all, Sir Aubrey! 
[ am no rich man’s toy,” followed by 
the apparition of little Miss Smeaton 
in a black waterproof, and her collie, 
Tam, in the réle of Sir Aubrey. 

Town-dwellers cannot appreciate the 
difficulties of casting in rural dramatics. 
We hear much in the theatre to-day 
of casting to type, but with us it is more 
a matter of typing to cast, for parts 
must be made to suit the idiosyncrasies, 
moral and physical, of both actors and 
audience. For instance, there must be 
no mention of Drink should Mr. Mc- 
Killop tread our boards lest the Tem- 
perance Society be disappointed in 
their chief. Divorce is taboo since The 
Hall changed chatelaines; strong lan- 
guage when attempted has _ been 
greeted by such a cluck of disapproval 
from behind Miss Tullybreck’s ear- 
trumpet (propped up against the foot- 
lights) that only near-oaths of the 
dash-and-bother variety are left to us. 

Then, again, Miss Smeaton is very 
short-sighted, so that without her 
pince-nez she cannot be trusted to rush 
headlong to her stage-lover’s arms 
without fear of a contretemps. Mr. 
Kilspindie, from the Baptist manse, 
may never play a part that hints at 
laxity. Mr. Gloag, our jeune premier, 





tempo varied somewhat from that of 
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MATTER: AFTER ALL, ’00 LOOKS AT YER?” 








presents another difficulty, for his 
slight stature makes it desirable that 
his opposite may not be forced to stoop 
heavily to his manly embrace. 

And yet such problems have their 
lighter side; for had not Grizel Gram- 
pian’s generous ankles and Alec Pit- 
caithly’s neck demanded respectively 
the flowing skirts and helpful ruff of 
the period play, it might not have led 
to their announced engagement on the 
last night of Who’s for King Charles ? 

The prospects of the week’s run at 
Pitmunk are rosy. Mr. Dory, the fish- 
monger and local Keith Prowse, is most 
reassuring anent the advance booking. 


“T know the signs, Sir,” he con- 
fided in me over my morning’s pur- 
chase. “Get the two-and-sixpennies 
booked to the hilt and the one-and- 
twos—well ” (and he sketched an airy 
gesture with a haddock), “let Nature 
take its course.” 








“For a moment he stood there looking 
into hereyes. Between them was a bowl of 
hyacinths.”-—Daily Paper. 

Some people like them wide apart. 





“The Tudor Octette filled every seat in the 
building—a compliment in itself which needs 
no enlarging.” —North London Paper. 


Nor apparently does the Tudor Octette. 
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THE HUNT STEEPLECHASE SEASON. 


Amateur Jockey. “ HoLD HARD A MOMENT, STARTER, PLEASE. 


WovuLpD YoU MIND TAKING CHARGE OF MY TEETH? ” 








Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





A Pageant of Girlhood. 

AFTER misgivings unworthy of her sex but creditable to 
her scholarly modesty, Miss Dorotoy MARGARET STUART 
has found The Girl Through the Ages (HARRAP, 7/6) quite as 
remunerative as her already recorded Boy. Following, on 
the whole, the admirable rule of portraying the typical child 
of the period, her light touch only deserts her (and neces- 
sarily) over the heroic Greek heroines—who are, strictly 
speaking, out of the picture. She begins with the pre- 
juistoric maiden buried in a diadem of fishbones and reaches 
the little THackERAyYs bedizened with tartan sashes for a 
party of littlke DickeNsrs. Through the medley of small 
girlhood in between she picks her delightfully entertained 
and entertaining way, showing the Roman child yoking 
mice to a toy-cart; the Saxon, both devout and saucy; and 
allowing a beloved little deaf-and-dumb daughter actually 
to humanise Henry III. Labourers’ children have their 
place, from the homespun cottagers of the Middle Ages to 
dreary little Victorian mill-slaves. With the Carolines 
boarding-schools begin, and “hoyden tits” are sent “to 
avoid a provincial tone” in establishments which fore- 
shadow Miss Pinkerton’s. Altogether a very happy perform- 
ance, and the happier for nearly fifty illustrations. 








High Adventure. 
Sir AuREL STerN can always be relied upon for a narra- 
tive which carries the reader along with him in the veritable 


atmosphere of high and waste spaces. His latest work, On 
Ancient Central-Asian Tracks (MACMILLAN, 31/6), takes us 
on three journeys to Chinese Turkestan, North-Western 
China and the Pamirs, about and along the old Silk Route 
of Marco Porto. His main purposes were surveying and 
archeology. There are many experts in both these branches, 
but the great explorer must needs be also a brave endurer, 
a vital personality and a super-diplomatist. The author 
was in every way successful. The objects discovered by 
him in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas alone are at 
once a revelation and a rebuke to the modern world. This 
volume, however, is for the general reader and will appeal 
especially to those whose hearts are in the highlands, though 
their bodies are caught in the net of civilisation. 
can surely be no happier man than Sir AUREL, with such 
rich memories and such a vital enthusiasm in his subjects. 
His publishers have treated him handsomely, including not 
only his photographs but also some exquisite coloured plates 
of his finds. This is a book to buy and to keep for ever. 


Alexander Made Real. 
Though Miss Mary Burr has consulted all possible 


There | 





sources of information for the portrait of ALEXANDER | 


which she offers in The Macedonian (HEINEMANN, 6/-), one 
gets the impression that such details are insignificant com- 
pared with the wealth of material traceable to her own 
almest uncanny sympathy with the spirit of the period, 
with its paganistic and yet amazingly enlightened outlook. 


In a series of episodic chapters we get a picture not | 


so much of what ALEXANDER does as of his mind at 
work while doing it. We are shown a mind almost capable 
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of persuading its possessor that he is 
a god, and we sec his associates, ARIS- 
TOTLE and CALLISTHENES, the philoso- 
phers, and NEarcuvs, the sailor, who 
know that he is merely a very remark- 
able human being who thinks in con- 
tinents, understands what he wants and 
generally gets it. This is conveyed to 
the reader in a book which should appeal 
not only to classical scholars but also 
to those who remember little of ancient 
literature beyond the fact that HomER 
nodded, and that they felt like doing 
the same when they studied him. 





The Scholar Gypsy. 
I doubt if I (or even you) 
Would choose Professor STARKLE’S 
way 
Of tramping Central Europe through 
To make a twelvemonths’ holiday ; 
Armed with a fiddle and its bow, 
Mixing with gypsies hob and nob, 
Mostly the lowest of the low— 
It isn’t everybody’s job. 


A blend of folk-lore, politics 
And mildly Rabelaisian fun, 
His Raggle Taggle (7/6 
From Murray) tells us how it’s 
done; 
The music of his violin 
As password and as master-key, 
“Twas this alone that helped him win 
tight to the heart of Romany. 





A Sentimental Amoralist. 

A certain measure of pity should be 
extended, I feel, not only to the vic- 
tims of a doctrinaire education but to 
the world which has to put up with 
their vagaries. Unlike the alterna- 
tive wives bred by THomas Day to 
support his educational theories, the 
heroine of Miss Sytvia THompson’s 
latest novel refuses any concessions to 
the society in which she finds herself 
on her crotchety father’s death. This 
society has at least been given a 
chance of distinguishing good from evil, 


“No, Sir. 





“WHAT’S THE MATTER, Mr. JENKINS? 
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Can’? YOU SATISFY THE CUSTOMER? ” 


HE’s TRYING TO FIND TWO BOOTS THAT SQUEAK IN THE SAME KEY.” 








although in the interests of its pet vices it tends to shirk 
the job. But Helena (HEINEMANN, 7/6), reluctantly retrieved 
by her relations from an idyllic island, not only rebukes their 
lapses of taste but embarks—with the best intentions—on 
a liaison with her sister’s husband. Half-a-dozen clever 
portraits—of the careerist in question, of his discreetly un- 
faithful wife, of Helena’s brother, a Literary Editor, and of 
that brother’s conventionally impregnable lady-love—are 
obviously intended to throw into sharp relief the un- 
sophisticated and single-minded heroine. A single mind, 
however, can be quite as silly as a double one; and not 
even the graces of a charming and affectionate handling 
can redeem Helena from absurdity. 








A Vain Labour. 
It seems that when Dickens wrote his autobiographical 
masterpiece he did not really know what he was talking 
about. Thus it has been necessary for Mr. RopERT GRAVES 


to clear the author’s mind for us by rewriting the story in 
fewer words under the title of The Real David Copperfield 
(BARKER, 9/-). A preface indicates the low opinion which 
the interpreter holds of his original. If Dickens is in fact 
a watery and preposterous writer, why has Mr. GRAvEs 
committed himself to the laborious task of telling the tale 
again in a flat direct manner which serves chiefly to remind 
us of what he is omitting? Perhaps it was only intended as 
a joke and the adaptor tired of it long before the end. I 
myself tired somewhat earlier, though I confess to having 
enjoyed the impudent and cocksure preface. On this short 
journey the author carried me along with him, though I 
doubt whether our smiles always synchronised. 

More to my taste is the handy little Life of Dickens by 
BERNARD Darwin (DuckwortH, 2/-)._ Mr. DaRwIN recog- 
nises the essential greatness of his subject, so that when 
he is critical—and occasionally he is even severe—he still 
remains reverent. 
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Mater Regum. 
Evidently the market for Napoleonic literature has not 
yet reached the point of saturation. Book after book 
appears purporting to deal with other personages of the 
period, but returning again and again to the great little 
man. Now we have Napoleon’s Mother (EYRE AND SPoTtts- 
WooDE, 12/6) made the nominal subject of a study by 
Dr. R. McNatr Witson. Perhaps it was inevitable that 
halfway through the story she should take second place. 
The author records the facts of her life in an interesting 
manner and makes his reader conscious of her personality. 
He scizes a fresh opportunity to argue about the execution 
of the Duc p’ENGHIEN, but here again one has come to 
expect discussion of that key-incident. Paott and Bos- 
WELL are always welcome, [ 7 sli ataaial 
though they have little bearing | 








he 
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Bo 


on the subject-matter. A more 
serious flaw is that for some 


reason or other Dr. McNair | anf 4 = 
WItson is concerned with ex- | it F > | Loe 
pounding his personal and ei 


peculiar theory of feudalism. | 
He pursues this fantastic hare 
relentlessly but somewhat irrel- | 
evantly down to modern times, | 
and his remarks on pages 169) =< 
and 170 are nothing short of |Z 
amazing. NAPoLEon and his | 2 
mother do nothing to sustain | 2 
his sociological and financial 


individual to be used as props 
for propaganda. 


Tractarianism on Trial. 

There will be many books 
on the Oxford Tractarians in | 
this centenary year, but none | 
is likely to display more know- 
ledge and understanding than | 
The Tractarian Movement 
(1833-1845), (PurNam, 10/6), | 
by Dr. Knox, late Bishop of | 
Manchester. Assisted naturally | 
by his own early memories of | 
Oxford and of the tales of the | 
generation before him, he draws | 
a remarkable picture of the | 
isolation of the University a'| 
century ago—(Lord MELBOURNE | == SS ee 
was obliged to write to ask a friend to buy him copies of 
the famous Tracts in Oxford, as his London bookseller, 
even in 1836, had never heard of them)—and of a Church 
in which at least one bishop could piously provide for his 
sons and his son-in-law by presenting them all round with 
livings worth several thousands a year. Bishop KNox’s 
Evangelical sympathies are of course well-known, and he 
does not spare Newman. But he gives full value to 
NrwMan’s brilliance and magnetism. If the theology is 
sometimes rather too closely reasoned for the average 
reader, the whole general picture of the movement is so 
complete and so carefully observed that even the average 
reader will read steadily on. 
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A CORNER IN THE PLACE TO 








Wise Drinking. 
“Women nowadays are not only discriminating in their 
choice from the menu, but they know and demand the correct 
wine accompaniment . . . while before a bottle of grocer’s 













Lighthouse-keeper’s Wife. “ 
ME TO CORRECT THE CHILDREN PROPERLY WHEN THERE ISN’? 


Barsae with the grouse would have been just as acceptable 
as the choicest Yquem warmed to the correct temperature.” 
I think it must have been the rude shock of his discovery of 
this pear! of gossip-paragraphs which has driven M. MARCEL 
BovuLEsTIN to descend from the Olympian heights of gas- | 
tronomy for some quiet missionary work amongst the | 
Philistines in What Shall We Have to Drink? (HEINEMANN, 
3/6). 
experts, it reiterates brightly the fundamental facts about | 
the grape and faces squarely the truth that the greater | 

! 

' 


| 
| 


A slim book, and not intended for the edification of | 


vintages are now beyond the means of most of the wine- 
buying public. To a series of brief essays on the various 
growths and their appropriate table-mates M. BouLESTIN 
adds a section of helpful notes on the economical use of | 
wines in cooking; and also the comforting information that | 
: ~~ in the Bordeaux region long- | 
evity is higher than in any | 
other district of France. [hope 
that many will drink from this 
little fountain of wisdom, 








A Stylist. 
Miss Joyce WETHERED has 
divided her Golfing Memories 
and Methods (HUTCHINSON, 
10/6) into three parts: ““Cham- | 
pionship,” “Technical” and | 
“Other Golf.” Of these divi- 
sions the first and third are as 
modest as they are delightfully 
written, but without doubt the 
technical chapters will be the 
most valuable to those who are 
looking for instruction in the 
game. Indeed Miss WETHERED 
as a teacher writes so simply 
and convincingly that she will | 
again arouse hope (and I am 
not sure whether it is not more 
cruel than kind) in those who 
imagined that they had defi- 
nitely abandoned it. These 
chapters, with their excellent 
illustrations, may truly be said | 
to reach the high-water mark | 
of methodical teaching. For | 
the rest Miss WETHERED does 
tell us something of herself and | 
of the strenuous matches in 
6 which she has taken part, but 
tat the same time she never 
forgets to pay tribute to her redoubtable opponents. En- 
livened by graceful touches of humour, this is a charming | 
book, in which its readers will find a record of fact that 
is entirely free from the shadow of friction. 


WELL, HOW CAN YOU EXPECT 


STAND THEM IN? 











Chasing the Capsule. 

When X.42 of the Seeret Service swallowed a capsule and 
immediately afterwards was killed in a railway accident | 
he started a hunt that Mr. Francts BEEDING controls skil- | 
fully in 7'he T'wo Undertakers (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6). | 
Alive X.42 had been merely a pawn in a great organisation: | 
dead he became vastly important because the capsule con- | 

tained a message which a gang of criminals and those who 
were trying to thwart them wanted to possess. The main | 
scenes of the chase take place in and around Munich, and | 
in the end Mr. BEEDING sees to it that the villains (among | 
whom is a man imposingly called The Mighty Magistro) 
receive due punishment. A good hunt in a beautiful country. 
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